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UNDEBLYING CAUSES OF THE MEXICAN 
INSUBBECTION 



BY JAMES CBEELMAN 



Although the immediate provocation of armed uprisings 
against the Government of Mexico is apparently to be found 
in the re-election of an unpopular Vice-President, Don 
Bamon Corral, who is therefore to be the constitutional suc- 
cessor of General Porfirio Diaz, the venerable President of 
the United Mexican States, the actual cause of political rest- 
lessness in the Mexican masses is deep below the surface of 
things and is not to be met by a mere change of persons in 
the Government. 

The real difficulty, and one which even the sagacious and 
heroic master of Chapul tepee Castle has not dared to solve, 
lies in a national Constitution conferring the universal right 
to vote upon the people, a majority of whom are racially un- 
fitted for self-government or democratic institutions. 

No one who has studied the subject enough to give his 
word any authority will pretend that the more or less auto- 
cratic rule of President Diaz has not been an open and con- 
tinued violation of the terms of the Mexican Constitution. 
Mexico is governed by a minority of her citizens. Even 
President Diaz does not make any hypocritical denial of that. 
The consent of the majority thus far to this state of things 
can only be inferred by a prolonged peace where all before 
was war, confusion, bankruptcy, lawlessness and degrada- 
tion. 

The bitterest foe of the Mexican Government must con- 
fess that Porfirio Diaz has led his people out of confusion, 
almost iminterrupted strife, poverty, brigandage and mis- 
ery ; that he has made one nation of the Mexicans, enforcing 
peace, protecting life and property, establishing public and 
private credit; giving the republic a comparatively honored 
place among the nations of the world; promoting vast and 
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useful public works, and enriching the country greatly 
through swiftly increasing industry and commerce. 

But while Mexico has grown rapidly and steadily in ma- 
terial wealth, and her people have been drawn into habits 
of industry and peace, she has stood still politically; the 
Government has not ventured to fulfil the guarantees of 
the Constitution regarding popular suffrage, nor has any 
statesman been bold enough to risk a revolution by undertak- 
ing to change the Constitution so that it may fit the capacities 
and conditions of the people. 

If the Government of Mexico is an open lie, so is the Mexi- 
can Constitution. We have in the United States a somewhat 
similar case in the suppression of negro majorities by white 
minorities, notwithstanding the guarantees of our Constitu- 
tion. The American people look on complacently while 
their negro fellow citizens are deprived of their constitution- 
al right to vote in order that the supremacy of the white 
race may be insured in Southern States. Even the descend- 
ants of the New England abolitionists have come virtually 
to acquiesce in the situation, recognizing the fact that white 
men will not consent to live under negro government. Tol- 
eration of this practice has become in this sense a national 
policy. The disfranchisement of negro citizens, by whatever 
technical local legislation, makes a lie of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States. Government by a white minority, however justi- 
fiable as a matter of expediency, is nevertheless a direct 
denial of the guarantees of the Constitution; and if there 
were a negro majority in the whole nation it cannot be doubt- 
ed that the white minority would dominate in spite of the 
Constitution. Nor would it be possible to repeal the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution; the 
party that would propose such a thing would be trampled 
under foot by the very majority that looks on calmly while 
these amendments are boldly and continuously violated by 
many States. 

It would be a gross exaggeration, and wholly misleading, 
to compare the situation of the negroes in our Southern 
States with that of the so-called Indians or part Indians 
who make up the mass of the Mexican people — that is, to 
offer the two cases as exact parallels ; yet they may serve 
to illustrate difficulties of government not easy to remedy 
or even to explain. 
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The white man in Mexico does not dislike the Indian or 
look upon him as a social inferior because of his race. Nor 
does the Indian hate or distrust the white man. It would 
not be a common thing to find a white man in the republic 
who would refuse to allow his daughter to marry an Indian, 
or at least a half-breed, simply on account of his blood. In 
the true sense there is no race question in Mexico ; certainly 
no social race question. The relations which exist between 
the governing white population and the gentle, lovable, lazy 
and politically incompetent Indians are marked by some- 
thing approaching affection; and this regardless of political 
divisions or .disturbances. 

Nothing more surprises visiting foreigners in Mexico 
than the total absence of race prejudice among the peo- 
ple. The shutting out of the Indians and their hybrids from 
control of the Mexican Government is due to their political 
shallowness and indifference, and their inability to grasp the 
meaning of democratic institutions or to assume the indi- 
vidual responsibilities which must go with self-government 
determined by popular majorities. 

The undisguised theory of the dominant statesmanship of 
Mexico is that to carry out the letter of the Constitution by 
enforcing the right of unrestricted manhood suffrage and 
thus turn over the control of the republic to the ignorant, 
slothful and unprogressive masses, who constitute the un- 
doubted majority, would be to paralyze material progress, 
drive foreign capital out of the country and throw the na- 
tion back again into its old restless, revolutionary habits, 
with national bankruptcy, internecine strife and general 
lawlessness as the inevitable result. 

Undoubtedly the rule of President Diaz has been hard and 
inflexible from a political point of view. He has governed 
his country by very much the same stern methods which he 
employed more than a generation ago when he first came 
into power and undertook to compel peace in a country 
wholly given up to politics and war. His mind has been 
bent upon government rather than upon imaginative or legal 
theories of government. His idea has been that what Mexi- 
co needed most was peace, a peace enforced by militarism if 
necessary, but an actual peace, so that in the long course of 
time there would be security for life and property, foreign 
capital would flow into the country, industry, agriculture 
and commerce would flourish ; and that the preoccupation of 
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the people in peaceful and gainful pursuits, together with 
the conservative and progressive force of active invested 
capital, would neutralize the natural tendency of the Mexi- 
can masses towards revolutionary excitements. 

The result is that, although there are now more than 
15,000 miles of railways in the republic, representing an 
investment of more than $1,300,000,000 in silver; 20,000 
miles of telegraph and telephone lines; mining properties 
covering a billion acres and producing more than $160,- 
000,000 (Mexican currency) a year; a system of always 
solvent national banks, which in 1907 had assets amounting 
to more than $764,000,000; an impressive development of 
industry — cotton-mills, tobacco-factories, sugar-refineries, 
jute, silk and woollen mills, smelters, iron-mills, paper-mills, 
meat-packing establishments and all manner of manufac- 
turing enterprises — and although since Diaz first took power 
in the midst of national poverty and chaos, with Mexican 
bonds selling in the markets of the world at ten cents on 
the dollar, the Government has not only restored its credit, 
but actually accumulated a surplus of $136,000,000 (silver), 
of which $61,000,000 was used in the construction of great 
public improvements and the rest is kept as a cash balance — 
although the materia] wealth of the nation has advanced by 
leaps and bounds and Mexico's national credit is so high 
that she can borrow money at four and a half per cent., 
yet no attempt has been made to give to the Mexican people 
the right of majority rule, which is the central idea of their 
Constitution. 

It is an easy thing for a Mexican agitator to put himself 
at the head of a rush of border ruffians or to direct the 
raids and ambuscades of irresponsible mountain guerillas, 
cutting telegraph wires, tearing up railway tracks, burning 
bridges, attacking isolated towns and villages. He can al- 
ways point to the violated Constitution, to the unchanging 
policy of a government headed by a political autocrat — 
even though the autocrat be held to his office by the com- 
pulsion of circumstances — and he can find a rich and re- 
sounding field for appeal in the political disfranchisement 
of the great majority, who, however dense, inert and in- 
capable of exercising the rights or fulfilling the duties of 
democracy, nevertheless were brave enough to win their in- 
dependence from Spain, to repel the French invasion and 
to re-establish their republic over the grave of Maximilian. 
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But sensible men, however they may hate feudalism or 
arbitrary government, will consider the actual facts of the 
situation in Mexico before they undertake to judge her 
Government or condemn the great statesman and patriot 
who has so long directed her history and guarded her peace. 

It is a common error to compare Mexico with the United 
States simply because the two countries lie side by side and 
have Constitutions identical in essentials. The sober truth 
is that it is a case for contrast rather than for comparison. 
What would be wholly indefensible in an Anglo-Saxon, high- 
ly developed and politically intelligent nation, may be justi- 
fied, or, if not justified, at least explained on reasonable 
patriotic grounds in a country like Mexico. 

President Diaz may have made a mistake in continuing his 
rule so long without attempting to try out the civic abilities 
of his people by free elections or by attempting to persuade 
the nation to change the Constitution and restrict the right 
of voting to those able to read and write and having some 
slight property qualifications. But no one familiar with 
his career can honestly challenge the patriotic integrity of 
his motives or ignore his lifelong struggle to raise his coun- 
try from anarchy and poverty to peace and prosperity. 

To understand the difficulty of the political troubles of 
Mexico it is necessary to realize that the prehistoric Mexi- 
cans, whose descendants constitute the vast majority of the 
nation to-day, were tribes of Oriental, probably Asiatic, 
origin. The evidence on this point seems almost overwhelm- 
ing. The majestic ruins of palaces, temples and forts built 
by the ancient Mexicans many centuries before Columbus 
first crossed the Atlantic Ocean bear too many, and too close, 
resemblances to Old World architecture to be merely co- 
incidences. The prehistoric potteries and sculptures, the 
carved jade ornaments — dug up in a land where no jade 
is found in a state of nature — the heads, faces and bodies 
of the people, their mental traits and habits, and what is 
known of their ancient customs and ceremonials, all point to 
the East as their remote original home. Archaeological and 
ethnical investigation more and more confirms this idea. 
There are wide divergences of opinion regarding the manner 
in which the Oriental tribes of Asia, or Asiatic Europe, came 
to find their way to America ; but there is substantial agree- 
ment among all serious authorities, including the savants 
of Mexico, that the people found in the country when Cortez 
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and his Spanish conquistador es burst into it, with the name 
of Christ on their lips and the lust of gold and silver in 
their hearts, were Oriental in their character and probably 
Oriental in their origin. 

Not a trace of democratic customs or instincts was found 
among the aboriginals of Mexico at the time of the Spanish 
conquest in 1519, only a century before the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed on Plymouth Rock. The tribes of Mexico, in spite 
of the ancient civilization witnessed by the noble ruins of 
their cities, sacrificed human victims on their altars. Their 
kings, priests, chiefs and warriors were cannibals, and in 
almost every district there were jails or cages in which 
multitudes of victims were carefully fattened for the sacri- 
fice or the feast. It must be remembered that this was the 
state of the peoples who, only three hundred years after- 
wards, set up a republic with a Constitution closely modelled 
on the Constitution of the United States. 

All through the three centuries of Spanish domination 
the conquered tribes and nations were robbed, abused, de- 
graded and trampled down by tbeir European oppressors. 
Not. once did they give evidence of the democratic spirit. 
When they began the struggle for independence from the 
Spanish crown in the early years of the nineteenth century 
they had no thought of democratic institutions. Their idea 
was to create an independent monarchy. 

But in 1824, after Santa Anna had driven Iturbide from 
the Mexican throne, the independent Mexican nation met in 
Congress to adopt a permanent form of government. The 
leaders in the struggle for independence were soldiers, not 
statesmen. They knew little of the history or science of 
government. They were seeking for some form of national 
organization as different as possible from the Spanish mon- 
archy. To the north of them was the United States, a demo- 
cratic republic which had freed itself from the English crown 
and had grown powerful enough to protect Mexican inde- 
pendence against the Holy Alliance only the year before 
through the announcement of the Monroe doctrine. The 
leaders who threw the strain of democratic government upon 
the unprepared Mexican nation were the rough heroes of a 
long-continued guerilla war. There was no Hamilton, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Franklin or Adams among them to point 
out the racial unfitness of an Orientally derived people for 
the free institutions won through a thousand years of Anglo- 
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Saxon growth and struggle. When they declared Mexico to 
be a democratic republic and fashioned their Constitution 
after the Constitution of the United States they were mere 
imitators of a nation whose institutions were wholly alien 
to their followers. 

The frightful consequences of that blunder run all through 
Mexican history up to the time of Porfirio Diaz, and even 
now the whole future of the nation is embarrassed by the 
existence of an organic law which cannot be fully applied 
without risk of a general and destructive reversion to armed 
revolution as a means of settling political questions. The 
Mexican Constitution has been largely amended — principal- 
ly by the provisions aimed at the destruction of ecclesiastical 
influence in secular affairs — but its original guarantees of 
equal political rights remain undisturbed. 

He has studied to little purpose the fearful half-century 
of revolutions, dictatorships, crime and ruin which followed 
the setting up of the Mexican republic who does not see that 
the very institutions which made the United States strong 
brought increasing weakness and confusion to Mexico. The 
theory of government was the same in both countries, but the 
majority of the people were different. The Mexican poli- 
tician and his followers will not, like the Anglo-Saxon, whom 
he has tried to imitate through his Constitution, abide by the 
results of an election. He appeals from the ballot to the 
bullet. The Mexican Indians and part Indians have shown 
through all their history since Mexican independence was 
won that they are devoid of the sense of individual respon- 
sibility that must exist in a self-governing people. They 
are easily roused to fight and they have shown through hun- 
dreds of battles that they can shed their blood or die or 
suffer years of persecution or starvation for the sake of 
liberty. But there is a tremendous difference between the 
man who is merely willing to fight for his rights and the 
man who is always ready to discharge his obligations as a 
citizen. No people is capable of bearing the strain of gov- 
ernment by popular majority to whom individual duty is 
not held equally sacred with individual privilege. 

For almost two generations the great body of citizens of 
the Mexican republic have fought to preserve their Con- 
stitution. It was not so much that the Indians and hybrids 
were impelled in their struggles by deep convictions regard- 
ing the constitutional guarantees or that they were intent 
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upon the right to vote. The Constitution was a word, a 
vague grand sentiment rather than a well-understood plan 
for a government of defined and balanced powers. Thou- 
sands died in the name of the constitutional cause and tens 
of thousands endured almost incredible privations through- 
out the country who would not in time of peace take the 
trouble to walk from their adobe huts to the polling-places 
to vote. So the Constitution came to be a holy party banner 
rather than a statement of principles of government; and 
that is in a general sense true of the attitude of the mass of 
the Mexican people to-day. Without democratic instincts, 
without the self-restraint and individual initiative that are 
the foundations of free popular government, without even 
an approximate idea of the hard, slow work and the un- 
failing respect for the rights of others that are imposed upon 
the people by absolute political democracy, they have come 
to look upon the Constitution as something sacrosanct, which 
none but an enemy or a traitor would think of changing to 
a more restricted and more feasible form. 

The experience of the great and noble President Juarez, 
whose love for theories of free government outran his ex- 
ecutive judgment and resulted in a delirious legislative orgy, 
complete bankruptcy and a shameless national refusal to 
continue paying interest on the foreign debts, followed by 
an armed European invasion, is sufficient to suggest what 
might become of Mexico again were her government com- 
mitted to actual majority rule. 

When President Diaz at the head of his army took com- 
mand of Mexico in 1876, the country was overrun with fight- 
ing guerilla bands and factions ; all the roads were held by 
freebooters ; soldiers who had fought valiantly for the Con- 
stitution and against it had become brigands ; commerce and 
industry were paralyzed; foreign capital had been fright- 
ened out of the country ; native capital was hoarded ; a great 
part of the population had to take to the road and pillage, 
for there was little employment to be had. Every one talked 
of his constitutional rights and no one talked of his con- 
stitutional duties. The national treasury was empty ; Mexi- 
can bonds were a joke; while the army, the police and the 
civil service were largely unpaid. The local administration 
of government was everywhere corrupt and the courts of 
justice were to some extent a farce. Even the elected com- 
mon council of the capital, which was installed in office just 
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before Diaz entered the city, was of such a character that 
after its first meeting it was found that the silver candelabra 
in the municipal palace had disappeared, and Diaz thereupon 
sent soldiers to turn the councillors out of the building. 

The stern, swift methods through which Diaz suppressed 
brigandage and restored order throughout his country were 
adopted by him in his capacity as a soldier. He continued 
them somewhat afterwards as President. The result has 
been peace, order and an amazing growth of material wealth. 
Foreign capital and foreign enterprise have fertilized the 
dead fields of Mexican enterprise. The humblest, blanketed 
peon lives at least as well as in the old days of imaginative 
democracy and ceaseless disorders. The influence of rail- 
ways and telegraphs and the multiplication of factories have 
almost doubled the wages of workmen. The Valley of Mex- 
ico has been drained at a cost of $15,000,000 (silver). The 
Tehuantepec interoceanic railway has been completed and 
opened to the commerce of the world. Great and costly 
harbor works have been constructed and Mexico has been 
guarded against the perils of a railway trust by a govern- 
ment-controlled merger of nearly eight thousand miles of 
trunk lines — the work of the brilliant Minister of Finance, 
Senor Limantour. 

Yet, notwithstanding the splendid material results of 
President Diaz's administration and the prolonged peace 
which has accompanied it, the government remains practical- 
ly an autocracy. The free-voting democracy contemplated 
by the Constitution does not exist. The elections have come 
to be mere formal ratifications of the President's will. The 
twenty-seven States, which in the eyes of the Constitution 
are sovereign in their own affairs, have continued to be 
nothing more than subdivisions of the national Government 
and the governors virtually deputies of the President. The 
national Congress is a slightly disguised dependency of the 
executive power. The Supreme Court of Justice itself is 
greatly influenced by the President's known wishes in mat- 
ters involving the safety or credit of the nation, especially in 
its relations to foreign governments. 

In spite of his almost unlimited power and his thirty-four 
years in office, President Diaz is a comparatively poor man. 
He has fought through fifty battles for his country and he 
has worked for it in peace with a devotion that has won for 
him the respect of the statesmen of all countries. Again and 
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again he has planned retirement from the Presidency and 
has yielded his desire for rest only in response to wide- 
spread protests and unmistakable signs that his abandon- 
ment of the control of Mexico would cause a ruinous shock 
to the national credit and be the signal for grave disorders, 
if not civil war. 

The result of the long stretch of absolute government in 
the republic has been to breed bureaucracy and to promote 
development at the centre of the country while its extremi- 
ties are neglected. The magnificent and costly public institu- 
tions and the orderly official discipline of the Valley of 
Mexico offer a startling contrast to the petty tyrannies and 
squalor of distant States. 

As the Government does not depend upon the votes of 
the people for existence, it relies partly on the army and 
police, but largely, perhaps principally, upon the zealous 
support of the property-owning and business men, together 
with the growing middle class represented by more or less 
skilled workmen. President Diaz has had to choose between 
an ignorant, indolent and gentle-natured, but politically in- 
competent majority of his countrymen as a source of nation- 
al authority and national policy, and the educated, pro- 
prietary and industrious minority whose interests and in- 
fluence have been set against armed revolutions. It is only 
natural, under such circumstances, that he should be sur- 
rounded by great landowners, financiers, lawyers, men in- 
terested in the economic development of the country rather 
than in political reformation along popular and constitution- 
al lines. These friends and advisers of President Diaz are 
known in politics as the " cieniificos." This name, which 
has come to be used as a term of reproach in Mexican poli- 
tics, arises from the fact that the national policy which they 
advocate and support is based upon a scientific conception 
erf government along the lines of material progress, as 
against government along sentimental or literally constitu- 
tional lines. It is charged by the enemies of the Govern- 
ment that the " cientificos," of whom Vice-President Corral 
is the recognized leader, have grown rich through their 
relations to national authority, that they prey upon all who 
seek governmental privileges, and that there is no approach 
to the President in business matters save through them. 

The recent insurrection in the state of Chihuahua was 
brought about largely through the efforts of Francisco I. 
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Madero, the son of an enormously wealthy landowning fam- 
ily of the state of Sinaloa. Senor Madero is a man with a 
tendency toward socialistic ideas of government. He is a 
fluent orator. Until the recent outbreak he was not looked 
upon in Mexico as a man of much importance. Before the 
last presidential election he made a tour of agitation through 
Mexico. Week after week, month after month, he addressed 
meetings in mining towns and in factory centres, denouncing 
the Government as a tyranny, telling the people that they 
were abused and robbed of their political rights, and urging 
them to rise and fight with any weapons they could find. 
While Senor Madero was inciting Mexico to violence, his 
friends were at work in the United States, seeking to arouse 
indignation through sensational and largely untruthful arti- 
cles in magazines and newspapers, representing Mexico as 
a barbarous country in which human slavery was openly 
practised. This work was mainly carried on by socialists, 
assisted by disappointed office-seekers, defeated concession- 
hunters, briefless lawyers and irresponsible scribblers in 
search for dramatic and emotional material. 

At first the Mexican Government laughed at Senor Madero 
and ignored his fiery tirades, although sometimes his in- 
cendiary language brought him plainly within the terms of 
the law. When the time for the presidential election arrived 
last year the agitator declared himself a candidate for Presi- 
dent. President Diaz and his friends smiled at the idea of 
such a man aspiring to any important office and practically 
no attempt was made to counteract his speeches. Em- 
boldened by this, and encouraged by the prejudice and ex- 
citement provoked by his friends in the United States, and 
especially among the rough and adventurous elements along 
the Texas border, Senor Madero grew more desperate in 
his utterances and called upon his audiences to overthrow 
the Government by armed force should the national elec- 
tion go against them. At this he was arrested and thrown 
into prison. Later he was released on bail and fled to Texas, 
where he organized the Chihuahua insurrection. 

The attempt of the insurgent elements to disturb the 
friendly relations of Mexico and the United States by mob 
insults to Americans and the American flag in the streets of 
the capital was a failure, because the responsible authorities 
of both countries instantly recognized the plot to inaugurate 
a Mexican revolution under the cover of an exciting in- 
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ternational quarrel. The State of Chihuahua was then se- 
lected as the scene of war because of its remoteness from 
the centre of power, its almost inaccessible refuges for 
guerilla bands and its nearness to the American frontier, 
from which arms, ammunition and fighting adventurers could 
be drawn, and over which defeated raiders might fly for 
safety. 

The extreme unpopularity of the governor of Chihuahua 
and the condition of local politics made it easy for Madero 
and his followers to foment trouble ; and, once the peace was 
broken, the insurrection was aggravated by the swarming 
of American socialists, fanatic adventurers and frontier 
bullies to assist the Mexican rebels. Nor could there be a 
place more admirably fitted for a popular revolt than Chi- 
huahua, whose immense private landed estates represent one 
of the most serious evils of the republic — proprietary feudal- 
ism. It takes an ordinary express-train about seven hours 
to pass through the domain of a single old man, General 
Terrazas, whose son was governor of the State when the 
conflict began, and whose son-in-law, the distinguished Don 
Enrique Creel, is Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

An embarrassment of President Diaz's position is that 
his own proclamations and speeches when he turned his 
sword against President Juarez, and also when he headed 
the successful revolution against President Lerdo, are full 
of demands that the popular guarantees of the Constitution 
shall be respected and that the national executive power 
shall not be enlarged at the expense of State sovereignty. 
These writings and speeches are constantly quoted to prove 
that the President is doing the very things which he once 
denounced as crimes against the nation. 

Is the responsible head of a Government forever bound by 
what he has said in earlier and more inexperienced times? 
Must the word of the revolutionary soldier control the acts 
of the oath-bound statesman confronted with hard facts that 
confound his former judgments f Nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that free elections and actual majority rule, in the 
present condition of the Mexican masses, would mean ruin 
and political anarchy. It is a hard thing to say, but it is 
true. The nearest possible approach to popular self-gov- 
ernment consistent with peace and material progress would 
be a system in which the right to vote was restricted by 
educational and property qualifications. Yet it is doubtful 
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whether the ignorant Indians and part Indians would con- 
sent to such a change in the national organic law. 

The main burden of the demand of the insurgents has 
been that the existing Constitution of Mexico shall be hon- 
estly and literally enforced and that, at all hazards, the Gov- 
ernment shall be turned over to the majority of the people. 
The answer is — Mexican history. 

James Ckeelman. 



